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or the Practical Farm Family 


....With a Sentimental Si 


en RADIOS Table models 
make ideal personal gifts. As low 
as $12.95. Console models for as 


little as $39.95 


G-E REFRIGERATOR, 
The ideal family gift to Mother. 
e It's thrifty in price, current, 
. 2 7 m 
G-I IRON. Light, upkeep. Payments as low as 
easy to handle. Prices $5.00 a month 
trom $2.95 up 


— 
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MAKER. Perfect 

coitee every time 

Models from $4.95 to 

$9.95 


G-E CLOCK. Accu- 
rate, quiet time. No 
winding, easy to read 
Dus ; 29 c 
Priced Kom tao? - C.f MIXER. sigue 
The ideal gift with a hun- 
dred uses. With automatic 
uice extractor only $19.95 
G-E TOASTER. Sev 
eral automatic models. All 
types and sizes ranging trom 
$2.95 


G-E ROASTER. Cooks 
complete meal for eight to ten 
people. It roasts, bakes, broils, 
fries. Roaster $29.95. With 
broiler $39.90 


General Electric Rural Electrification Section 


Room 623, Schenectady, New York. 


Please send me your farm book, GED-641, “‘Electric Helpers for 
the Farm Family.”’ 


Address 


4’ YOU really want to pi 
the members of your family 
Christmas give them practical: 
that bring years of satisfact 
extra hours of freedom from ted 
tasks, and new comforts. 

couldn’t select more conside 
gifts than General Electric. @ 
G-E gifts shown here—and n 
more—are on display at Gen 
Electric dealers everywhere. ( 
eral Electric gifts are no strain 
your Christmas budget. Al! sm 
gifts are modestly priced, and 
major gifts are available on G 
eral Electric’s easy payment p 
@ For your convenience Gen 
Electric has published a farm b¢ 
“Electric Helpers for the F 
Family.”’ It illustrates over 
ways of using electricity on 
farm and in the farm home. It 
help you when you are me king 
your Christmas list. Just 4 
this coupon requesting a cor y to 








WHEN FIRE STRIKES 


WHAT WILL YOU DO? 


A single stray spark can destroy your home, bringing crippling finan- 
cial loss—perhaps even tragedy. What have you done to prevent 
this? 

An inexpensive Goulds CID Water Supply System can give you the 
security you need—assurance that fire on your farm will be an inci- 
dent, not a disastrous accident. And with this security it provides 
the convenience and health protection of running water in the home 
for as little as three cents per day. What's more, an ample water 
supply increases livestock and poultry yield, aids in spraying, and 
enables dry-spell irrigation. 

Your nearest Goulds dealer can show you these dependable self- 
starting, self-stopping, and self-oiling units and tell you just how much 
the proper size for your farm would cost. Mail us the coupon today 
—we'll send you his name and address. 





GOULDS PUMPS, Inc., 340 Fall Street, Seneco Falls, N. Y. 


Please send me the name of the nearest Goulds Distributor. | am 
interested in a pump for deep well (_), shallow well service. 1) 


Name 
Street or R.F.D. 
Place 












































Editor’s Chat 


FIRST FICTION 


Christmas Ils a Time For Joy is our 
first fiction. It is also the first story Mrs. 
Muenster has submitted for publication. 
Her letter about the Muenster family is as 
interesting as the story. The Muensters 
are just good “home folks” like the rest 
of us. We hope you are as pleased with 
the story as she was with its acceptance. 


FOR SECURITY 


Recently I called on an old acquaintance. 
He is Vice President of one of the large 
power companies. His fine big office has 
an ante-room where you sit and wait your 
turn. Then we visited. After ten minutes 
of talk about old times his facé lighted up 
and he said “George, I’ve bought a farm 
since I saw you last. Not much of a farm. 
Just ten acres; but there’s six acres of 
apples, pears and peaches, about two acres 
of raspberries, currents and strawberries, 
a nice garden, and I have 500 hens. And 
say, you know I found out last spring that 
eggs won't hatch well if you keep them 
too long without turning them.” I sug- 
gested that he was going to have lots of 
fun with that little farm as a plaything. 
Then he got serious. “No, it-isn’t a play- 
thing. You know I am getting pretty well 
along in years and I just don’t know what 
might happen. I could hardly qualify for 
social security payments, but I figure that 
if I was out on that little farm, I could 
have a reasonably good living. I cannot 
develop it the way I want to until I sell 
my house in the city, but then I am going 
to move out there. A number of my 
friends have moved out, and they like it 
much better in the country. We will have 
practically all of the conveniences of the 
city, with a good road when we do want 
to come in; and what would I do here 
in the city if anything ever happened to 
my job?” 

Do you agree, or are city “pastures” 
greener to you? This man is not alone. 
There are thousands like him from coast 


to coast, and the roads to the country are 
crowded every holiday and week end, 


—Sim proud 9 am a Farmevr— 


FARMER JONES NEEDS HELP 


Pipe lighted? Feet on the chair? O.K. 

Years ago when I was a youngster doing 
my first teaching down at the New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
I wrote signs on the blackboard before all 
my classes: “Farmer Jones Needs Help.” 
It was sort of a screwy motto perhaps, but 
not so bad to meditate over when a student 
was bluffing or cramming to “get by.” 
What was the student cramming for any- 
way’ Was he going to be a fertilizer 
salesman, a farm machine designer, a trac- 
tor manufacturer, a county agent or a 
Farmer Jones? If any of these, then his 
success, the value of his education, would 
depend on his being able to deliver when 
“Farmer Jones needs help.” 

Someplace in my accumulations is a 
framed, hand written question, “Will it 
help someone?” It no longer hangs on 
the wall, but it has hung in my thoughts 
during the past year—my freshman year 
as an editor. ELmecrriciry ON THE FARM 
has not been perfect this year. Thank 
goodness! There is still something to look 
forward to. I wish I could put my feet 
on the chair, too, and talk it over with 
you; what you like; what is most helpful. 
I will tell you this, confidentially: Next 
year we are still not going to try to pro- 
duce the perfect magazine. We just want 
to be on hand when “Farmer Jones needs 
help.” 








To all of you, with all my heart I wish 
a MERRY CHRISTMAS! 
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Mark was 
oroud of his 
boy; but 
sfter high 
chool he 
thought Ed 
would be 
eady to set- 
‘le down on 
the old farm. 
Now he and 
ulie were to 
be left alone. 




















CHRISTMAS 


IS THE TIME FOR JOY 





By MRS. R. A. MUENSTER —— 


look good, and taste better, for her 





T was plain to Julie that Mark’s 
shoulders were getting more 
stooped each day. It wasn’t 
just being tired from dragging a 
cotton-sack from dawn till sunset, 
and then heaving feed for six 
mules, and milking and drawing 
water for the animals. No, right 


Mrs. 


liked it. 


Muenster is the wife 
of a civil engineer in the 
Texas Highway Department. 
She has two boys 24 and 16 
and has spent much time in 
the open with her family. 
This is her first story. We 
It is the first fiction 
to be printed in ELectrcity 
ON THE FarM 


men. It hadn’t been easy this sum- 
mer for the heat and drouth had 
weighed heavy on her body, and her 
spirits had sagged just a mite, 
when the garden burned up right 
under her eyes. Even the hundreds 
of buckets of well water she had 
carried after sundown had failed 





on through the corn gathering, 
and even well up into the cotton 
picking, Mark had been gay, jok- 
ing with Ed about workin’ him down so he 
wasn’t fit to drive into town to go sparkin’ at 
night. He had been glad to take his shower 
at the windmill where he and Ed had improvised 
a bathroom by fixing a hydrant above their heads 
which let water into an old milk pail perforated 
with nail holes. So, simply by stepping naked 
into the enclosure, made with grain sacks around 
the base of the windmill tower, and turning on 
the shower above, the heat and toil and grime of 
the day’s labor was washed away. Then the two 
had come laughing up to the kitchen stoop, joking 
Julie about smelling her beans aburnin’, or how 
she'd better stick in another pan of biscuits for 
two star boarders. 

Julie loved seeing them eat hearty meals, and 
racked her brain to make the food the farm produced 


to rally the drooping tomato plants. 

The peas and beans, after one or 
two good messes fresh from the table, had just 
curled up and died. Cabbage heads cooked right 
there in the ground, and looked sick and wilted. 
The squash and corn, which had matured early 
were all the canning she had done, except for a 
few plums and berries real early in June. It was 
the first year she had ever cleaned up all last 
year’s preserves, jellies, and canned vegetables in 
the early summer. So it had taken real ingenuity 
to have meals that Mark and Ed needed, working 
like they did. 

For the past three years, Ed had boarded in 
town with the doctor’s family, doing chores for 
his room and board during school term, and this 
last May he and Lucy, Doctor Cole’s motherless 
daughter, had graduated from high school. Ed 
got first honors and a scholarship to A. & M. 




















College, and Julie and Mark holding trembling 
hands had nearly burst with pride at Ed’s vale- 


dictory address. Mark applauded loudly as Ed 
spoke of youth’s present-day advantages, and of 
the high courage his class should take as they 
tackled the problems that lay immediately ahead 
of this generation. He even nodded vigorously 
when Ed said nothing less than the best education 
a boy could get would be enough preparation. But 
somehow he thought that his boy had already 
acquired this preparation, and the ecstatic squeeze 
he gave to Julie’s hand sent a little tremor of un- 
easiness through her, for she sensed a different 
meaning in Ed’s words. 

He was a straightforward boy, and did little un- 
necessary talking. Ed was sure he had something 
to say before he spoke. Mark did the joking and 
jesting, and all the way home he kept up a merry 
stream of talk about being afraid he’d show his 
ignorance, trying to farm with an educated farmer. 

But Mark was proud of his boy; proud of the 
honors he’d gotten at high school, and in the 
4-H Club he’d worked in since he was a shaver; 
and he fully meant to ask and respect Ed’s opin- 
ion when they settled down to next year’s farm 
program. 

Julie, who had an innate appreciation of nice 
things, and nice manners, was proud of the tastes 
Ed had acquired in Doctor Cole’s home. She had 
noticed for some time now that Lucy was fond of 
her boy, in more than a schoolgirl way, and she 
was glad. Lucy was a sensible and ambitious girl, 
and was going this fall to the College of Industrial 
Arts to study Home Economics, which proved her 
good sense to Julie. She noticed that Ed quoted 
Lucy’s opinion on many occasions, and that he 
would not consider going places or doing things 
that she was apt to disapprove. Julie smiled, and 
was glad, but somehow even she, who felt so close 
to her big quiet boy, hadn’t realized what they were 
planning. 

It was since that night, when with heads still 
shining wet from their shower, they had fallen 
so gaily upon the golden biscuits and butter and 
honey and Mark had started the planning for the 
next year’s crops, that Mark’s head and shoulders 
had begun to droop. Ed had just remarked that 
next week, if the hot dry weather held, they ought 





For three years Ed had 
boarded in town with the 
doctor's family and last May 
he and Lucy, Doctor Cole's 
daughter had graduated from 
high school. Julie was proud 
of the tastes her boy had 
acquired in Dr. Cole's home. 


to get out that last bale, 
and then they could take a 
breath, before ploughing for 
winter grain. Mark agreed, 
and said that with twenty 
bales he thought they might 
afford a trip to the county 
fair, just to see if Julie’s 
canned plums and corn were 
blue-ribbon products. Julie smiled, and was about 
to speak, when Mark said, “Ed, I been thinkin’ a 
heap about next year. I been sort of cripplin’ 
along, holdin’ my own with a little borrowin’ on 
the cotton while you was in school, but I think 
we two ought to do better than that. Jim Hierman 
has been at me for ten years, either to sell him 
my south forty or buy hs north hundred, and if 
we aim to branch out and really farm, now’s the 
time to buy. Course it'll be right hard on us 
for a year or two, but that’s half-bale cotton land 
if its cultivated right, and we get a season; and we 


* know how to cultivate it. What say we see him 


at the gin next load and talk business?” 

Julie watched Ed’s face and sort of braced her 
self like, for somehow she knew what Ed was 
going to say, and she couldn’t stand to look at 
Mark’s face just then. 

“Dad, I thought you knew I was planning to go 
on to school this year. I sure think I’d be foolish 
not to take advantage of this college scholarship for 
this year anyway. I want to know farming from 
the ground up. I love it, and I’ve been on the 
ground all my life, and I mean to go on up, till I 
can teach Texas farmers the best way to do things. 
I know I can, somehow, and I know you agree 
with me that nothing short of the best education 
I can get will make me the right kind of farm 
teacher.” 

Mark was silent, waiting. Julie looked at Ed. 
His big blue eyes, so like his mothers, were wide 
and earnest, pleading with Mark to understand 
Julie knew this was no whim, but something Ed 
had been thinking for years. She had felt it would 
be like this someday. If little Julia had lived, she 
might have looked forward to keeping their children 
by them as they grew older, but with a boy it 
was different. She had been steeling herself against 
this day ever since Julia left them. 

“And besides father, I guess it’s pretty silly to 
be talking about something so far away, but some- 
day, I hope Lucy Cole will be my wife and I can’t 
ask Lucy to—, to—, and Mark finished for him. 

“to work and slave with you, like Mother has 
with me. Well no, Ed, I guess you can’t. The 
girls nowadays wouldn’t put up with a house with 
no kitchen sink, no bathroom. Carrying wate: 
feeding chickens. churnin’, and cooking all the hot 
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summer over a hot wood stove, don’t gu, that’s all. 
Then there’s washing, tending garden, cooking for 
extra thrashing hands, and hurrying through all 
so’s to be through before time to light the kerosene 
lamps. I reckon you're right, you'll have to beat 
your Dad’s time, if you aim to get a town girl 
like Lucy to marry you!” 

Mark sounded bitter, and the disappointment in 
his eyes was more than Julie could stand, especially 
with the eager desire so strong in Ed’s young 
eyes. She hurried to the oven for a plate of hot 
biscuits, and as she passed Mark’s chair she 
lropped her free arm about his neck and said: 

“There now father, of course we want our son 
to get all the schoolin’ he can, and if he is man 
enough to go to college without our help we're 
sure man enough to run the farm without him, 
and wish him well too. We got too much land 
iow, and we'll just cut down the cotton some 
next year and plant more food-stuff, an’ if Ed 
comes home summers he can help harvest an’ if 
not, some of Blake’s boys ’ll be more than glad to 
get some extra work.” 

“Sure, Julie, sure. 
and I wish I could help you some—— 

“No, no, Father, I won’t need any help this year, 
and I mean to make myself useful to some pro- 
fessor so I can work out a way to keep right 
on winter and summer, till I am through. I be- 
lieve I can do it in three years, that way, and work 
toward my Master’s degree some to. It’s hard 
work, but Lucy will be working too, and if we 
can both teach the fourth year in the same high 
school, we could get married by the end of school, 
see?” 

Mark saw, and looking at Julie’s hand on his 
shoulder, roughened and red from sun and suds, 
he saw something else. Those soft strong fingers 
that had held his own so confidently on their wed- 
ding day twenty years ago, had seen too much 
hard labor. Weeding garden, chopping cotton, 
mending, drawing hundreds of buckets of water, 
helping with the hog killing in the fall, when the 
frost nipped and chapped tender skin, had taken 
a toll. He could see them pulling off the sucking 


We'll get on first rate, Ed, 


” 





calves, cleaning the chicken houses, spraying the 
hens for blne-bugs——. And then all the tender 
gentle things those hands had done, like caring 
for her babies, dressing his leg when the bull had 
gored him, bathing little Ed with ice water when 
he had typhoid, and soothing poor little Julia’s 
agony before she died. No, a man had no right 
to ask a woman to share such labors as those. One 
thing, he’d never let Julie chop or bring in a stick 
of wood, and when he was at the house, she never 
drew a bucket of water. But it was hard, too hard. 

The subject closed, for they were quiet folks. 
and had learned to accept life with as little con- 
fusion as possible when changes came. Julie 
threw herself fevérishly into the task of putting 
Ed’s clothes in order, and packing them in Mark’s 
little over seas trunk. Mark and Ed finished the 
bale of cotton, and drove the high wagon load over 
to Baily’s gin. 

Jim Hierman was just pulling in with a load 
as they drove in, and waiting his turn he learied 
against Mark’s wagon and said: 

“Well, Mark, it’s the best crop I’ve made in 
ten years, and I’ve a mind to plant more cotton 
next year. Wish you’d make up your mind to 
sell me your south forty. I got cash now to pay 
half, which is more than I may be able to say 
again for sometime!” 

“T’'ll think it over, Jim, and see you soon,” said 
Mark, “I may not be needing’ so much land next 
year.” 

The next two weeks were hazy for Julie, and 
Mark went about his tasks mechanically. He didn’t 
seem to realize he was working. He sold a pair 
of mules he said were eating their heads off, and 
came home and handed Julie the check saying 
maybe Ed needed some new clothes and Julie would 
know best what he’d need. Somehow the sag to 
his shoulders and the uncertain lag to his step, 
cut Julie to the heart. He tried to smile, to joke 
with Ed about storing up his Ma’s biscuits in his 
silo for winter feed, but it faded at the thought, 
and he ate silently while Julie tried to draw Ed 
out about Lucy’s last letter. 

They drove into town in the wagon, with the 
little truck and Ed in the back, 
for Mark was to come back by 
the gin for a load of seed he still 
had coming to him. They had 
several hours to wait for the 
train and though it was nearly 
noon, no one wanted dinner, and 
they just sat there in the station 
talking about everything else in 
the world except the fact that all 
Mark’s and Julie’s plans for the 
future were scattering, vanish- 


Mark sold a pair of mules and 
handed Julie the check, saying may- 
be Ed needed some new clothes 
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He couldn't blame Ed for not wanting to bring 
Lucy to this. 


ing with Ed when his train pulled out. Julie 
tried to think of the time when they’d go and see 
Ed graduate again. Then maybe Lucy and Ed 
would teach right here at home. She’d heard that 
Agriculture and Home Economics were to be 
added to the curriculum of the High School next 
year. It wasn’t much use, for the picture kept 
coming before her of Mark, plowing, planting, 
cutting, picking, sweating and laboring, with 
nothing to work for except animal instinct of self- 
preservation. ‘ 

And then the train was in, the little trunk was 
checked, and Mark was gripping Ed’s hand and 
wishing him luck. Julie cried a little .because 
Ed couldn’t be with them Thanksgiving and 
Christmas and on his birthday, kissed his two blue 
eyes, and grunted softly as his bear-hug squeezed 
out her breath. They all laughed at that, and Ed 
swung up the steps, and the train moved out. 

Mark took Julie’s hand after they could no 
longer see the train in the distance, and together 
they climbed into the tall wagon, and Mark headed 
the mules for home. 

When they stopped at the gin, Jim Hierman was 
there with his last bale, and he greeted his neigh- 
bors kindly, for even in his bluff German way, his 
kind heart knew Mark had taken a big blow. 

“Julie, I got a secret to tell you. The women 
folks over at our house are soon gona lose one 0’ 
their pet jobs.” 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t mind sparing one o’ 
mine, Jim,” said Julie. “I might have more,time 
to knit, maybe.” 

“Yes, Mark, you know we been usin’ electricity 
for lights and our radio without really knowin’ 
how much hard work it could save us and the 
women folks. My woman was at the county fair 


with our married children this week, and darned 
if an electric salesman didn’t talk her into a wash- 
ing machine. 


You know she’s got a little money 
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her daddy left her. Well she saw that washing 
machine work and she says she’s done the last 
knuckle scrubbing she aims to do on our dirty 
overalls. I heard too, if you buy one of them 
electric refrigerators you get a cheaper rate on the 
light juice you use. I feel like with all the milk 
we handle and cream and butter we sell, we just 
as well go “whole-hog” an’ do the thing brown. 
So I give this salesman an order for a big electric 
ice box to surprise her, comes her birthday.” 

“Well now ain’t that just fine, Jim,” said Julie, 
and Mark brightened up to say it looked like a 
new day for farm folks if they just made a try. 

They drove home slowly, without much talk, 
and Mark hurried away to unload the seed, and 
Julie mechanically laid a fire in the stove, and 
floured and fried the steak she had bought in 
town. Their first meal, alone, was a silent one 
and Julie wondered if it was going to be a pat- 
tern for all others. 

That night, they sat by the big parlor lamp, and 
Julie’s brown fingers flew with her knitting needles, 
and Mark pretended to read the county paper. 
Covertly his eyes were on Julie’s hands, and he 
thought of Lucy’s white hands that Ed couldn't 
see roughened. 

Suddenly he was back with Julie where they 
had started. It wasn’t too late! He still had the 
same fine girl, only proven by the years, and he 
could fight the soil to make things easier for his 
girl if Ed could. He got out a pencil and paper 
and began to figure. If Jim Hierman wanted the 
south forty for cash—“let’s see, at one hundred 
and fifty per acre—(by Jove, this was cotton land), 
that would be six thousand dollars. Half of that 
in cash would make a new life for Julie! He'd 
paint and paper the house and re-wire the place 
to use more electricity. Julie should have that 
screened porch and bathroom she had always 
wanted. With a small motor and pump, they could 
easily bring water to the house. An’ if Jim Hier- 
man’s woman had a washing machine, he guessed 
Julie could have one too. He’d put that motor in 
at the well and save carrying water, and some day 
Julie might even have an electric range and water 
heater and he’d save himself all that back breakin’ 
wood choppin’. Then why not have electric brood- 
ers, a meat-grinder, corn-sheller and grind-stone— 
why there wasn’t any end to what electricity could 
do to make life better for him and Julie. He'd 
see that those hands had better care from now on! 
A hundred and fifty acres \as all a middle-aged 
man should farm anyhow, unless he’d raised a 
young army to work it like Jim Hierman had. 

Mark dropped his pencil, and rising to pick it 
up he noticed that Julie was no longer knitting 
An electric appliance catalogue was open on he: 
lap. Mark straightened his shoulders, walked over 
and picked up the roughened hands that had sud- 
denly dropped over the big electric refrigerator she 
was admiring. His eyes twinkled and then gre\ 
tender as he kissed the brown fingers. 

Not a word did he say, but inside he thrille: 
with a sudden inspiration. Julie will not have t 
wait for a birthday. Christmas is the time for jo) 





Or all the occupations from which gain is s 
cured, there is none better than agriculture, not 
ing more productive, nothing sweeter, nothing mo*e 
worthy of a free man. 

Cicero, De Officiis, Bk. 1, Sec. 42 
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The prosperous and well- 
equipped McCarthy farm. 


By E. R. MEACHAM 


MORE MILK 
AND RICHER 


“Watering Milk"—Through the Cow—Not Only Increases 
the Quantity, but Results in 10.7 Per Cent More Butterfat 


OR years city folks have been poking fun at 

the milk man’s pump. They seem to think it 

is a good joke to call it the best cow in the 
herd. I suppose they imagine vaguely that the 
volume of milk is all that counts in filling the 
milk bottle. You really wouldn’t expect the writer 
of comic strips to know much of anything about 
the Babcock test or the price of butter fat, would 
you? But, on the other hand, I’m sure those 
jokers would be the most surprised of anyone to 
learn that they had been hitting pretty close to 
the truth in their jokes. 

The experience of practical farmers and the 
carefully conducted tests at experiment stations do 
prove that there is a modern, honest, and effective 
way to increase daily profits with water. 

It is not by putting the water into the milk, but 
by putting it into the cow. 

A cow needs from three to four pounds of water 
for every pound of milk she produces. Any diffi- 
culty, inconvenience, or discomfort in getting all 
the water she can use must reduce her possible 
Production. Then it must also be true that what- 
ever makes it easy, convenient, and comfortable to 
drink all the fresh water she wants—when she 
wants it, is an aid to production. 

Of course, if the cow merely added the extra 
water to her milk, that would have no effect on 
her yield of butter fat and would benefit no one. 
But that is not what happens. Careful tests have 
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shown that the increased flow of milk resulting 
from frequent watering is actually richer. 

That brings the benefits right home to the 
pocket-book, for more milk with a higher test 
means a bigger check. 

Dan and Russell McCarthy, who farm between 
Cottage Grove and Sun Prairie, have had prac- 
tical experience in this matter. They are members 
of the D.H.I.A. and feed and manage their herd 
of pure bred milking shorthorns for the most eco- 
nomical results. They have, of course, continuous, 
authoritative records of production. 

In 1936 they remodeled their barn and put in 
drinking cups for the cows. Before that the cows 
were turned out twice a day in winter to drink 
from a large, well-sheltered tank equipped with a 
heater. Two winters’ experience with the water 
bowls has proved that they were an excellent in- 
vestment. 

“Our returns from the herd went up about 
10%,” Dan McCarthy told me. “We can’t prove 
the drinking cups cause it, but that’s the only way 
we can account for it. There may have been 
some slight differences in the quality of the hay 
or silage, but we always co-operate with the cow 
tester and use the best ration we can.” 

Iowa Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 
No. 292 tells the same story of added profit in 
more detail. Twelve representative cows of the 
Station herd were divided into two lots as nearly 






























alike as possible. Each lot contained three Hol- 
steins, two Jerseys, and one Guernsey. They were 
all stabled together; turned out for exercise to- 
gether; and fed and handled exactly alike except 
that one lot was watered at an outdoor tank twice 
a day while the other lot had water bowls from 
which they could drink when they pleased. 

The trial continued through four periods of five 
weeks each. At the end of each period the method 
of watering was reversed on the two groups and 
one week was allowed to pass before test data were 
again taken.. Thus every cow was watered by each 
method during two separate four-week periods, 
and individual records were kept. The cows were 
watered outside one at a time and the amount 
each drank was measured. There were also water 
meters on each bowl in the barn. The milk was 
weighed and sampled at every milking and tested 
every week. 

The results, so important that they should be 
heeded by every northern dairyman, were these: 

1. While the cows in the barn drank more than 
ten times a day, those turned out in the cold 
refused to drink at all about 15% of the time. 














These are the water bowls that raised the 
McCarthy herd production ten per cent. 


2. The cows drank 18% more water from bowls 
than from the outdoor tank. 

3. The temperature of the air, that is the weather, 
had more effect than did the temperature of the 
water on the amount the cows drank. The colder 
the air, the less they drank. 

4. When the cows were watered indoors they 
gave 3.5% more milk than when watered outdoors. 

5. When they drank as they wanted water, their 
milk was richer. 

Taken together, more milk and richer milk 
brought an increase of 10.7% in the butter-fat 
production. 

Perhaps you think 10.7% doesn’t sound like 
very much, but consider a minute what it really 
means. It means that ten cows supplied with 
drinking cups will produce more than eleven with- 
out. And they will require less room, less feed, 
and less labor. 

Ten cows need only five bowls, so the eleventh 
cow is hardly equal in production to five simple cast 
iron water cups. 

Multiply the herd by two or three or four, and 
the savings increase in proportion, the savings or 
the gain, however you figure it. 

Perhaps some day a modern cartoonist will be 
trying to show a good water system as the dairy- 
man’s best cow. You can laugh up your sleeve 
at that; you will already know it equals an extra 
cow in any fair-sized herd. 


The Babcock tester (left) and the 
milk scales (right) reveal the value of 
water bowls for dairy cows. 
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‘Side Kicks 


for the Moon 


Yard Lights Brighten the Dark Corners, Save Cuss 
Words and Wasted Time, and Don't Cost Too Much. 
"Tailor-Made" or Homemade, They Are a Farm Asset. 


By WALLACE GEORGE 


“Star light, star bright, - - - 
May I see you home tonight?” 


ID you ever say it? 
D Stars may be bright, but when they are 
it’s a dark night. Oh sure, plenty of light 
for seeing Nellie home—Happy days! ——; but 
not so good when you gotta get the chores done 
in the dark before you take her out. 

The moon is not too reliable as an illuminator, 
either. It is bright for only one-quarter of the 
month and then only when it is clear weather. 
If we really want to see about the yards, rain 
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or stars, dark corners and open spaces, we need 
yard lights as “side kickers” for the moon. 

Just how do yard lights help? First of all they 
enable one to see to get about the yards. If 
you ever plunked into a mud puddle in your Sun- 
day shoes, or skinned your shins on the wheel- 
barrow Ed failed to put away, you have some ap- 
preciation of the accessibility and futility of cuss 
words, and can surmise what a saving of skin 
and disposition a yard light might permit. It isn’t 
just shin skin and profanity that is saved. Lights 
save time, give one a little longer day in the field 
if he wants it, and make early morning and late 


Types of Yard Lights 


Upper left: This is R. Jarrett’s yard light in Cherokee 
County, Kansas. The -watt lamp is 20 ft. above the 
ground and supported by a pole made of a length of used 
4-inch gas pipe. The picture and information supplied b) 
ye 4 of the Empire District Elec. Co., Joplin, Mo 
Upper right: A commercial yard lighting unit installed 
for demonstration. Weatherproof porcelain reflectors de- 
signed for maximum light distribution. Wiring shows the 
connection for 3-way switches at house .and barn. Either 
switch will turn the light on or off. 


Left: An Idaho ae yard light. -in. pipe with 
“Crowfoot” support. e reflector is of 28 gauge gal 
vanized iron, painted white inside. 
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Sketch showing water-tight joint between 

pipe and reflector. The brass-shell socket 

has a special cap tapped for !/2-in. 
pipe. Idaho unit. 


evening chores easier to do. 

In answer to a question, 922 readers of ELEc- 
TRICITY ON THE FARM from 40 states replied that 
they saved time in doing chores with electric lights 
over the kerosene lantern way averaging 1% hours 
per day. With lanterns, chores took 3.4 hours per 
day and with electric lights 1.9 hours. In a win- 
ter’s time that is over 300 hours or a full month’s 
saving for a man. 

These lights serve another,—a dual and para- 
doxical purpose. They extend a welcome to the 
guests you want and drive away the ones you 
don’t want. You may know how to dodge your 
wood pile and find your gate in the dark; but do 
the neighbors? A light shows the way. On the 
other hand there is probably no greater deterrent 
to prowlers and chicken thieves than flooding the 
premises with light. 


How To Install a Yard Light 


If you are going to put up a yard light, give it 
some thought. Avoid exposed lamps without re- 
flectors. Rain drops striking hot lamps may break 
them. Moisture can short-circuit exposed sockets. 
Get the lamp up 15 to 18 feet above ground so it 
can spread its light. A reflector is a good invest- 
ment not only for protecting the lamp but to di- 
rect the light downward on the yard. That half of 
the light which goes upward into the sky from 
a lamp without a reflector gives you nothing for 
your money. Study your yards. Place the lights 
where they will illuminate the paths you want 
to travel or the buildings you want to protect. 
Support the lamps so that trees, buildings and 
poles will not cast shadows where you want light. 
A lamp at a corner will light two sides of a 
building. 

A yard light or lights may be turned on and 
off from the house with a single-pole switch; or 
they may be controlled from both house and barn 
with 3-way switches; or from house, barn, garage 
and other points by using 4-way switches. Several 
lights may be connected in the circuit at different 
points and all controlled by the same set of 
switches. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory yard lights are 
those made by manufacturers especially for the 
purpose. Lamps and circuits are protected from 
the weather; reflectors are of durable porcelain— 
white inside for good reflection and green outside 
for good appearance. The reflectors are shaped 
and coated to give the maximum amount of light 
and the best light distribution possible. Each re- 
(More on page 27) 


How to Construct a Mississippi Yard Light 


Top: Completed Mississippi yard light made from an 
aluminum wash pan, weatherproof socket and a 2x4. 
Center: The weatherproof socket makes a tight fit in a 
hole bored up from the bottom edge of the 2x4, and one 
lead wire is brought out of a small hole on either side. 
This is to keep water out. Bottom: Tools and parts 
necessary for making the unit. The hole is made in the 
aluminum pan and the bottom edge of the 2x4 with an 
expansive bit. Try different settings on a scrap of board 
until you get a tight fit for the socket before boring the 
2x4. Fasten the pan to the 2x4 with screws and washers, 
then drive the socket into the hole. 
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Brooder Houses Without Win 


Sun Porches 


By M. S. SHOOP 


ORE profits through year-round use of 
artificial illumination—that is the result 
gained at the Fred R. Richardson poultry 

farm near San Gabriel, Calif., with extensive use 
of electric lighting during the entire twelve 
months. 

Many farmers use electric light in laying houses 
to supplement daylight during the fall and winter. 
Egg production thus is increased at the time when 
prices are highest. Mr. Richardson uses light in 
this customary way, giving his 20,000 laying hens 
a twelve-hour span of daylight the year around. 

He goes further, however, by lighting his 
brooder house and his colony broiler houses. His 
brooder house has no windows. Lights burn con- 
tinuously, night and day. This, Mr. Richardson 
says, makes chicks eat and drink more, and attain 
hardy growth faster. Battery brooders without 
heat are used. The room is warmed by heated air 
circulated by a large electric ventilating fan, which 
also provides the constant supply of fresh air so 
essential to the health of growing chicks. Twelve 
thousand chicks are accommodated in_ these 
brooders. 
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Broilers are an important product of this ranch. 
which has facilities for 35,000. The young birds 
are fattened in small houses with wire floors. 
Lights burn in these houses from dusk until dawn. 
The major accomplishment of light here is the 
prevention of crowding which frequently results in 
smothering. 

Such wide use of light on a twenty-one acre 
poultry farm might suggest the picture of work- 
men dashing around madly turning switches on and 
off. Not so at the Richardson ranch. An auto- 
matic electric time clock turns the lights on and 
off in the laying houses at stated hours. Another 
time clock regulates the broiler house lights. These 
two automatic aids make a valuable saving in time 
and attention. 

The Richardson ranch is famous throughout the 
west for its high quality Australorps and White 
Leghorns and the products of their crossings, 
Austra-Whites and White Austers. Top stock of 
both parents is used, and the resulting strains re- 
tain good qualities of both breeds. Mr. Richardson 
was one of the first poultrymen in the state to 
make this cross, and its success is indicated by the 
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many poultry farms which have been established 
from this stock. 

In addition to lighting, other profitable uses of 
electricity are made on the Richardson farm. Eggs 
are incubated in four modern electric incubators 
whose combined capacity is 30,000 eggs. One or 
more of these machines is in operation fifty-two 
weeks in the year. A large feed mixer is powered 
by a five horsepower motor which is one of the 
fourteen electric motors in use on the ranch. Seven 
electric fans run continuously. The Richardson 
home has an electric range and an _ electric 
refrigerator. 

Mr. Richardson has been in the poultry business 
for twenty-eight years. Throughout that time he 
has been devising constantly new ways of im- 
proving poultry raising methods. Included in these 
developments is the above-described method of 
heating and ventilating the brooder house. His 


This is a sunporch 
on the Richardson 
laying house. The 
hens in this house 
are lighted twelve 
months per year. 
"Klody", a descend- 
ant of Strongheart 
on the ground. 
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Electric incubator on 
the Richardson farm. 


latest improvement is a new type of laying house 
which, he states, incorporates all the good features 
which have come to his attention during his entire 
career. The first difference noted in the house is 
a small “sun porch,” screened sides and top, which 
adjoins the house on its open side. In this en- 
closure, birds run in the open without mingling 
with the entire flock. Inside the house, a floor of 
asphalt paving topped with cement provides a dry 
and sanitary floor. The water system is a sanitary 
one. The house contains twice the feeding space 
of ordinary laying quarters, and it has many other 
features which make for sanitation and economy 
of labor. Several units of this type have been 
built, and a number of additional ones are under 
construction. 

An important attendant on the ranch is “Klody,” 
pure bred German police dog and a descendant of 
the late Strongheart, famous dog of the films. 
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The Denny’s Christmas Village 


Ta years ago the Jacob Dennys built 
this little village to sit at the foot of their 
Christmas tree. They made the whole thing, store, 
station, and houses, and they made it for the most 
part of card board boxes and a bundle of yard 
sticks. 

Mrs. Denny told me that it took their evenings 
for several months. I can well believe it, for after 
they had designed the buildings, Mr. Denny had 
to cut them out with his jack knife and put them 
together with adhesive tape at the corners. The 
tape at the corners let him spread the houses down 
flat to pack away between Christmases. 

The roofs with their peaks and gables and dor- 
mer windows look like the hardest job, but they, 
too, are just cardboard. Mr. Denny notched them 
so they would fit tight over the walls. 

Mrs. Denny painted the outside of the buildings 
grey or cream with green trim; she hung paper 
shades at the windows and pasted narrow strips 
of lace on the inside for curtains. After the house 
is set up, and the roof in place, she covers it with 
a sheet of cotton, sprinkled with those glistening 
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crystals of artificial snow you buy in a box at 
Christmas time. 

Perhaps you’re wondering what they did with 
the yard sticks. If you will just look at the picture 
again, you'll see a picket fence across the front 
of the village. Mr. Denny whittled that fence out 
of the yard sticks. The cattle fence on the back 
street he made of dozens of sticks from all day 
suckers. The poles for the electric distribution 
line are dowel pins set in half a spool mounted 
on a little block of wood. The electric cord is 
threaded through loops of heavy wire at the top 
of the poles. The trunks of the trees started out 
as curtain poles. Their branches of Christmas 
greens give them variety of shane and height. 

Since the village covers an area of eight by 
twelve feet the Dennys give it a room by itself. 

If you were coming into the village on the 
electric train that circles it, you would dive into 
a tunnel, a tunnel that Mr. Denny made of heavy 
so board wired at each end so it would stand 
rm. 

“T made the outside,” said Mrs. Denny, “by 
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wrinkling up some heavy wrapping paper, dipping 
it in a thick flour and water paste, and sticking it 
on to the cardboard all wrinkled like that. ter 
it was dry, I painted it green and sprinkled it with 
snow crystals while the paint was still wet.” 

After you come out of the tunnel and ride around 
the back of the Christmas tree, you stop at a 
proper railroad station, with the road guarded by 
proper signal arms to keep automobiles from crash- 
ing into the train. 

Leaving the station you would pass District 
School No. 7, a pleasant building, but not modern 
in its plumbing. Beyond the school is a fine big 
house with a garage. And around the corner, past 
the general store, is the community church with 
a tall slender steeple, and stained glass windows. 

“I made the windows,” Mrs. Denny told me, 
“by pasting over them papers of different colors. 
When the Fight shines through it looks like stained 
glass.” 

Beyond the church is a street with three more 
houses, and at the far end, at the foot of the 
approach to the bridge, a blacksmith shop. Under 
the bridge you can see the gleam of the village duck 
pond, a mirror banked with cotton snow. 

“Making the village was lots of work,” Mrs. 
Denny wrote me. “And it is a big job to set it up 
each year. That takes two whole days. You see 
we have to get all those buildings together just 
right, set each one of them on a pad of asbestos 
so the light bulb won’t burn the floor, set up the 
train, and lay the track, then bring out the milk 
wagon, the cars, the animals and all the little 
people that live in the village. There are a couple 
of hundred of those things. We have bought those, 
of course, but everything else we made and painted 
and put together ourselves. 

“Even if it is work, we think it is lots of fun, 
and we never tire of the village. Instead, I think 
we enjoy it more each year. Our friends seem to, 
for many of the same people come out to see it 
vear after vear.” 


ROAST 
TURKEY 


AST winter I watched Mrs. Kathryn Niles 

show a group of women how to cook chicken 
in various ways. I watched her stuff a hen for 
roasting and dismember its son to fry. She was 
so quick and clever in handling them that I made 
up my mind right then and there to ask her to help 
us roast our Christmas bird this year. 

She was glad enough to do it, for that is really 
a big part of her job. She is the Director of Foods 
and Nutrition for the Institute of American Poul- 
try Industries. After she has worked out some 
sound new way to cook fowl better, she has to turn 
right around and tell folks about it. 

I wish she could talk to you herself and answer 
your own individual questions, but maybe we will 
hit upon the things you want to know. Anyhow I 
began right at the beginning and asked her about 
getting the turkey ready to cook right from the 
start. 
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“If the bird is drawn at home,” she said, “all 
the cleaning of the skin should be done before you 
draw it. Otherwise you have to take great care to 
keep water and any material you use in cleaning 





away from the inside. Flavor can be impaired and 
also washed away. All you need to do to the inside 
of the bird is to wipe it carefully with a damp 
cloth before you put the stuffing in. 

“Wash the outside of the skin thoroughly. A 
soft brush helps. You can use either salt or corn- 
meal for an abrasive. If you use soap or soda, 
rinse the bird very thoroughly afterwards.” 

Then comes the stuffing. 

Mrs. Niles recommends taking one-eighth to 
one-fourth teaspoon of salt for each pound of the 
bird and rubbing it into the flesh inside before you 
put the stuffing in. She says that salting the out- 
side is just so much wasted effort. It tends to 
blister the skin and it does not penetrate far enough 
into the fowl to really season it. 

She begins by putting some stuffing in that 
small cavity at the neck end. You can fold the 
skin over the back, she says, and pin it down with 
a steel pin. Mrs. Niles buys black headed steel 
pins at the notions counter in a dry goods store 
to pin up her birds. She thinks they are much 
more satisfactory than tooth picks or an aluminum 
pin. They are strong and sharp, and she says they 
neither tarnish nor rust, so she uses them again 
and again. 

Her next step is to put a thin layer of dressing 
between the breast meat and the skin. 

“This is an unusual preparation,” she comments, 
“not difficult to do, yet with such results in flavor 
and moist quality of the breast meat that it is 
worthy of attention and trial. This dressing should 
be put in before the body cavity is filled. The skin 
is quite elastic so it can be easily pulled away from 
the flesh with the fingers or eased away with the 
hindle of a spoon. Insert a layer of dressing, about 
one-fourth inch thick between the loosened ski! 
and the meat over the entire breast. Any dressing 
recipe that is rich in fat either from added fat o: 
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MY WEEKLY SCHEDULE 
(Winning Letter for September Contest) 


“Last September 7 was my twenty-fi -fifth 
wedding anniversary, and | have reared a 
family of five children—all on a schedule. 
When | look back upon those old daily and 
weekly and seasonal schedules—! have kept 
them all in an old dog-eared composition 
book—I marvel at the amount of work | 
accomplished. Best of all, they worked, 
even with the interruptions incident to a 
family of young children, for | was never, 
in those days, without at least two babies 
underfoot at one time. 

“One of my secrets of a successful sched- 
ule was that before | began, | timed each 
task carefully, writing down the number of 
minutes it took at my usual speed. Then 
| allowed fifteen minutes more on my 
schedule to take care of interruptions. | 
knew exactly how much | could accomplish 
in a day, and | never tried to crowd in 
more. | never felt that | could take that 
hour's rest in the middle of the day, con- 
sidered so essential to the mother; but | 
did better! How? Every time | fed the 
baby | would lie down instead of holding 
it in my lap. You have no idea how that 
habit relaxed and eased aching shoulders, 
and since | could not do anything else with 
that time anyway, the feeding periods be- 
came real rest periods several times a day, 
and | needed no other. 

“During my early married years, my 
schedule could make no allowances for the 
cultivation of talents or keeping up my 
much-loved music. Neither could | take a 
very active part in civic affairs, although | 
did belong to the woman's community club, 
a patriotic society, and attended their 
monthly meetings whenever | could. | do 
not think a young mother should resent 
this period when she is forced to stay close 
on the nest to nurture her young. For the 
time being it is her life-work, her contribu- 
tion to the nation, and it passes all too 
quickly. 

“| had always longed to be a writer, but 
in spite of the tales of famous authors typ- 
ing away in the midst of a hub-bub of chil- 
dren, | could not do it. | always promised 
myself that when the children were grown, 
| would take it up again. | found that | 
was slipping into slower and comfortable 
middle-age. Many things filled my sixteen 
working hours, and none of them were music 
or writing. 

“Then, all at once, something happened. 
| had spent a blustery, windy wash-day 
tussling with a clothesline full of whipping 
sheets. Twice the line had broken. One 
worn sheet had torn to shreds. | was dead 
tired. That evening | sat by the radio and 
listened to my favorite news commentator. 
He, too, had been tussling all that week- 
end with sheets in the wind—but on a sail- 
boat. But it was his attitude which woke 
me up. He called it glorious—just the 


(More on page 23) 
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O one appreciates more than the youngsters 

do, the comfort, convenience and sanitary 

protection afforded by a reliable MYERS 
Water System. And years later, after they have 
grown up, they will appreciate just as much the 
wonderful durability and remark- 
ably low operating cost of that 
same MYERS. Your children's 
children may well enjoy the 
MYERS Water System that you 
install now. Deep well and 
shallow well models to meet all 
needs; for operation by elec- 
tricity, gasoline engine, wind- 
mill or hand power. 


No Need to Wait for Electricity 


Until the power line reaches you, enjoy 
running water with a MYERS Gasoline 
Powered System, which can iater be con- 
verted to pletely tic electric 
operation by simply mounting an electric 
motor in place of the engine. Write us 
or ask your dealer. 
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nut meats, or eggs, may be used. The cooking is 
slightly retarded by this blanket, but the results 
justify the effort and time.” 

When you put the rest of the stuffing into the 
lower end of the body cavity, put it in lightly, 





Mrs. Niles warns, so it will have a chance to ex- 
pand. To close up the bird, Mrs. Niles puts those 
same steel pins across the opening and brings the 
edges of the skin together by lacing a cord tightly 
around the pins. 

“While it isn’t necessary,” suggests Mrs. Niles, 
“it is sometimes good planning to prepare the bird 
for the oven one or two days in advance of use. 
In addition to the usual advantages, the exchange 
of flavors between the meat and the dressing im- 
proves both for many tastes. In this case, store 
the bird breast side down, and take it out of the 
refrigerator and let it get to room temperature be- 
fore you begin roasting it.” 

After Mrs. Niles got through stuffing her bird 
in that demonstration last winter, she started in 
and trussed it up into the neatest, most compact 
little package I ever saw. She laughed at us when 
we asked if she thought we could learn to do it, too. 

“It’s very simple,” she said. “Of course, anyone 
can do it. Begin by folding the wings to form a 
triangle with the wing tips caught under the back 
of the bird. They help to hold the neck skin in 
place, incidentally. A skewer may be inserted 
through the wings and across the back to facilitate 
tying later. 

“Tie a cord firmly around the lower end of each 
drumstick. Cross the drumsticks and tie the ends 
together, using the middle portion of a long cord. 
Do not cut this cord at any time during the truss- 
ing. Press legs against the body and down, tying 
the leg ends to the tail piece. Pull the string firmly 
as the bird is shaped to compactness. Skewers in- 
serted underneath the legs as the legs are pressed 
down, one from each side, unless one long one is 
available, are a great help. The leg skewers do 
not need to be pushed through the flesh if the 
legs are pressed downward firmly when you tie 
them to the tailpiece. 

“Turn the bird on its breast. Bring the string 
up from the tail and draw one end around each 
skewer under the legs. Cross the strings over the 
back and again draw ends around each end of the 
upper skewer through the wings. Hold string taut, 
secure it with a knot, and cut off the ends.” 

Now the bird is ready to roast. And Mrs. Niles 
is quite specific in her directions for the roasting. 

“Lay the stuffed, trussed bird on a rack in an 
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open pan,” she begins. “Brush the skin thoroughly 
with melted and softened fat. Wrap a fat mois- 
tened strip of cloth around the leg ends, bringing 
it well up on the drumsticks. Turn breast side 
down and cover bird with a cloth dipped in fat.” 

If it is a chicken she is roasting, Mrs. Niles has 
the oven from 325 to 350 degrees Fahrenheit. But 
if it is a turkey, she puts it between 250 and 300. 

Cook uncovered with the breast side down half 
of the time, she goes on to say. And the cooking 
time based on 20-25 minutes to the pound for a six 
to ten pound turkey is three to three and a half 
hours. That is‘: when your control is set at 300, 
remember. If your turkey is from 10 to 16 pounds, 
you'll be baking it 18 to 20 minutes a pound, and it 
will be in from three and a half to four and a half 
hours. And great big turkeys from 18 to 25 pounds 
which you may be roasting for a big church dinner 
need only 15 to 18 minutes a pound, and should 
cook, Mrs. Niles says, in four and a half to six 
hours. 

Along about half way through the roasting time, 
lift the turkey right side up. If you have any strips 
of fat lay them over the breast bone and the legs 
under the cloth. Baste over the cloth with extra 
fat at half hour intervals during the cooking. A 
cloth used this way holds the fat over the bird. 
Remove it toward the end if the bird is not 
browned nicely. 

And then Mrs. Niles finished up with a sugges- 
tion that should please all harried cooks this 
Christmas day. 

“There are definite advantages,” she said, “if the 
turkey is roasted about two-thirds or three-quar- 
ters done the day before and left to stand until the 
next day, not in the refrigerator, though—and 
then returned to the oven and cooked covered for 
the last short period. The flavor seems better, the 
carving is easier—not to say anything of easing the 
peak load of the dinner day.” 


Let’s Swap Recipes for 
Christmas Cookies 





i* you want cookies you can roll out thin and 
cut into fancy shapes, Mrs. Winston’s sorghum 
cookies are just the thing. If you want Hermits 
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(Here from page 21) 
right kind of exercise for the shut-in brain- 
worker. It stretched the unused muscles, 
it cleared the cob-webs out of the brain. 
He could see things in their proper propor- 
tions after a tussle with nature. 

''Why,' | said to myself, ‘couldn't | call 
myself a brain-worker, and all my hard work, 
inside and out, simply exercise needed to 
stretch my muscles and clear away the men- 
tal cob-webs.' 

"Diligently |  right-about-faced, and 
changed my schedule with this idea fore- 
most. My children were little no longer, 
they did not need my constant care, my 
house was really an inanimate something 
after all, and not the most important thing 
in the world. Some of the tasks | was do- 
ing were utterly unnecessary and meant 
nothing at all, in the long run, to my altered 
family's well-being and comfort. Such work 
as must be done in every well-regulated 
household would be done heartily and will- 
ingly, but in the spirit of play. 

"My weekly schedule now runs much as 
before, with this difference in attitude. 
Monday is still wash-day (when the weath- 
er permits), but washing is now the hard 
exercise | need weekly. On Tuesday | still 
iron, but that is the long day of uninter- 
rupted thought. A pad and pencil is near- 
by, and from time to time the iron rests 
a second while | jot down something | 
might forget later. Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days are my writing days. For those days 
| plan simple menus which require little 
preparation, wash my morning dishes and 
straighten the house quickly, and sit down 
to my typewriter. 

"What do | write? Literally, almost every- 
thing. First of all, there are the few hun- 
dred words on that novel which no one 
but myself may ever see. Then, there are 
letters and essays—letters like this one, for 
instance. | write essay-letters to the editors 
of the daily papers—short ones, of course, 
covering all sorts of topics, viewed in the 
light of a plain farm woman. | have seen 
myself in print on every topic from war to 
local politics. | have published my views 
on the TVA, the NYA, teaching patriotism 
to children, on our State university and 
many, many others. 

“| volunteered to write the press notices 
for my patriotic society—the local chapter. 
| got a book on preparing news articles for 
the press and studied it carefully. My work 
led to my election as State Editor in that 
society, and finally on the National press 
committee. 

“| have written a few short stories that 
have actually sold, and | have several 
prize articles to my credit. Perhaps*aif | 
keep up my schedule, | shall be a writer 
yet! 

“And that is the tale of a farm woman's 
weekly schedule. The secret is in system, 
habit, and most of all, attitude. Electrical 
aids help but the attitude counts for most. 

MRS. IRVINE L. MILLER 


Berwyne, Md. 


A new Uniflow booklet 
“Partners for Life" pictures 
the complete Uniflow Pump \ 
and Softener Line—it takes 
the equipment apart to 
show you exclusive advan- 
tages—illustrates and prices 
every popular model. Write 
for your copy, it’s worth 
having if you plan to buy 
@ pump at any future time 
— it's 


UNIFLOW MFG. CO. 


“PARTNERS 






FOR LIFE” 


free. 


1567 East Lake Rd. 
Erie, Pennsylvania 












DAZEY ELECTRIC CHURNS 


CHURN 


WITHOUT 
TURNING 
A HAND! 


. GET MORE BUTTER Faster 
EASIER WITH DAZEY ELE 


@ All the features that have ome 
DAZEY hand churn famous for genera- 
tions made still more efficient. by 
POWER. Unbelievable savings of time 
and labor. Priced remarkably low. Sold 
wherever there are rural power lines, 
Write us for particulars. 


DAZEY CHURN & MFG.CO., Dept. W.183, St. Louis, Mo 



































KEEP THE PROFIT 
BY GRINDING FEED 
WITH BELL HAMMER 


2 sizes—I to 5 H.P. 
Small Grains, Ear Corn 
and Roughages 


Greater Capacity 


The C. S. BELL CO. 


23 McDowell St. 
HILLSBORO, OHIO 






MILLS 





per K.W.H. 


Since 1858 
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to make a long time before Christmas, Mrs. Pat- 
terson’s recipe makes cookies my husband thinks 
are great. Mrs. Bitterman’s drop cookies have a 
surprise in them. I suggest that you try baking 
them at 375-400 degrees, depending on the size 
of your cookie. I like to leave the top on Low 
while I’m baking cookies in my electric oven. 

By changing their hiding place every day or two, 
I managed to keep some of these Trilbys a week. 
If you’ve never made them, you can thank Mrs. 
Hawkins of Abilene, Texas, for a delicious addi- 
tion to your Christmas cookie jar. 

From my own cook k, I’m sending a recipe 
that I have used for fifteen years. Nobody ever 
tires of them. When I want them specially fancy, 
I make them quite small and frost some of them 
with a sour cream icing and some with a soft 
chocolate one. 


Sorghum Cookies 


1 cup sorghum molasses 3 well beaten eggs 

1 cup light brown sugar 2 teaspoons ginger 

1 cup fat teaspoon cloves 

2 rounded teaspoons soda dissolved in 3 tablespoons cold 
water 

¥% teaspoon cinnamon 
Flour enough to make a dough that can be handled. 
_ lightly, make in rolls and put in refrigerator to 


hill. 

Slice and bake in a 400-degree oven. 
Mrs. Rosert WINSTON, 
Lake Village, Ark. 


Hermits 
1% cups sugar 1 teaspoon cinnamon 
eggs : 1 teaspoon allspice 
cup shortening : teaspoon cloves 


teaspoon nutmeg 
% teaspoon soda 
1% cups raisins 
Chopped dates and nuts 

Cream ~~ and shortening; add unbeaten eggs one 
at a time, beating into the mixture. Then sift in dry 
ingredients, adding fruit with the flour. Drop by small 
spoonfuls on greased cookie sheet and bake in hot oven. 
Mrs, Martie Patrerson, 
Granton, Wis. 


cups flour 
teaspoon baking powder 
teaspoon salt 


Go Ge 


Brown Sugar Cookies 


3 cups brown sugar 1 teaspoon soda 


1 cup lard 2 teaspoons baking powder 
3 eggs Pinch of salt 
1 cup sour cream Vanilla 


Cream the sugar and lard. Add the eggs and then the 
cream — the dry ingredients, alternately. Use just 
— flour so you can handle, being careful not to get 
the dough too stiff. 

Mrs. Frepericx Kinzie, 
Plymouth, Ind 


Trilbys 
1 cup brown sugar 2 cups general purpose flour 
1 cup butter 2 cups oatmeal 
% cup sour milk 1 teaspoon soda 
Mix in that order until smooth and well blended. Roll 
the dough very thin, cut with cooky cutter and bake on 
an ungreased sheet at 400 degrees. Put the rounds to- 
gether with this filling: 
% pound dates 
% cup water 
1% cups sugar 
Boil until soft and thick, stirring well. 
Mrs. Wma. E. HawkIns, 
Abilene, Texas. 


Drop Cookies 
M% cup white sugar % teaspoon salt 
% cup light brown sugar 1 cup dates or raisins cut 
1 cup shortening 


up 
2 eggs beaten 2% cups flour 
1 teaspoon soda 
2 chocolate almond bars cut up in pieces the size of a 
peanut and folded in the last thing. Follow the usual 
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December Contest 


Sometime before you have to begin filling 
the stockings and trimming the tree; sometime 
after the fruit cakes are baked and put away; 
sometime in between jobs, won't you take a 
minute to sit down and think out what your 
ideas are on this subject: “Should Boys Learn 
to Cook?" 

For the letter we publish we will pay five 
dollars. Should your letter be used later in 
some discussion of the subject, we will pay you 
a dollar for it. 

The letters must reach me by December 20. 
My address is Gail Meredith, 1026 Seminole 
Highway, Madison, Wisconsin. 











method of mixing and drop by spoonfuls on a greased 
cookie sheet and put a pinch of sugar on top of each 
cookie. Moderate oven. 
Mrs. D. H. Bitterman, 
Nora Springs, Ia. 


Chocolate Drop Cookies 


% cup sweet milk 
% teaspoon soda 
1% cups flour 


¥% cup shortening 
1 cup white sugar 
3 squares melted chocolate 
1 egg sa 
1 tsp. vanilla, dates, nuts, as you like them 

Melt the chocolate in the milk. Cream shortening and 
sugar. Combine and add the other ingredients. 





No Broken Arms With This Crank 


Mr. Willard Kinney of Camillus, New York, has 
taken the risk and most of the cuss words out of 
cranking his tractor by letting his 4% horsepower 
motor do the job. 


The illustration shows how 





the gadget is built and how it is connected to the 
tractor. The cranking device is kept on the garage 
floor. When the tractor is brought in it is driven 
up to the cranking position and left there until 
it is to be used the next time. All that is necessary 
is to connect the driving sleeve to the tractor and 
star the motor. R. G. HARrvEy 





Ill husbandry braggeth to go with the best; 

Good husbandry baggeth up gold in his chest. 

Tll husbandry lieth in prison for debt; 

Good husbandry spieth where profit to get. 
THOMAS TUSSER. 
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What Happens to 
POORLY VENTILATED BARNS 


HE accompanying photograph is not attrac- 

tive, but it tells a story. The barn was painted, 
but if you will notice closely you will see that most 
of the paint is gone from the lower story. The 
explanation for it given by the Louden Machinery 
Co. of Fairfield, lowa, is that the barn had no 
nsulation and was poorly ventilated. 

Moisture given off by livestock when shut in 
the stable for long periods during cold weather 
( condenses on the walls, rots the siding and causes 

1e paint to peel from the exterior. It isn’t only 
the paint that suffers, but the floor joists, support- 
ng timbers and mow floor were probably rotted, 
Note that where the siding was protected 
by vertical timbers and cross ties on the inside 





the paint is still intact. The mow part which was 
not damp is also in good shape. 

Ordinarily we think of insulation and ventilation 
being provided for the health and comfort of the 
cows and to maintain production, but here is an 
example of where lack of ventilation and insula- 
tion is showing itself in building deterioration. 
Good design and ventilation would help to prevent 
this condition and the repair bills which must surely 
follow it. 


Precocity in Fall Pullet Flocks 


The best and highest egg producers in a flock 
of poultry almost invariably are those which 
started the laying year early, observes Dr. W. C. 
Thompson, New Jersey Experiment Station. 

“There is evidence to show that such precocity 
in pullets is largely inherited,” Dr. Thompson re- 
ports. “Because of this, it is well for practical 
poultrymen who anticipate producing their own 
chicks to mark the pullets going into production 
in the fall season in such a way that precocious 
starters may be identified later when breeders are 
chosen. 

“With flocks that are hatched and reared to go 
into egg yield in early October, precocious produc- 
tion might be described as being at least 10 eggs 
per bird for October, 12 per bird for November, 
and 14 per bird for December. 

_ “If the pullets are managed ° under . artificial 
lights and are given a 13-hour lighted day and the 
proper management to go with it, these minimum 
production figures might be expected to rise by 
one egg for October, two eggs for November and 
two or three eggs for December. 
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Visible Value in 
AERMOTOR 


| WATER 
SYSTEMS 


Extra value stands 
out everywhere on 
an AERMOTOR. 
Notice the patented 
U Bars which 
eliminate the usual 
front opening in 
pump. This 
feature keeps gear 
case closed. . 

prevents anything 
from falling into 
it when well is 





“pulled, and keeps water out. Only 
AERMOTOR gives you this modern 
improvement. For permanent satisfaction 


select an AERMOTOR. 
Write for “Facts” book. 


AERMOTOR CO. 


2500 ROOSEVELT ROAD - CHICAGO, ILL. 











SPEEDIEST ... 
EASIEST TO HANDLE 


COW CLIPPER 


World-Famous 


STEWART . 
CLIPMASTER 


Over 90% of o world’s clipper users own and PREFER STEWART 
clippers. ASTER is faster, cooler running, easier-to-use. 
Lasts longer. cave sharp longer, Fan-cooled, ball-bearing motor 
exclusive Stewart design. Completely insulated in the special EASY- 
GRIP handle barely 2 inches in diameter. The finest, most enduring 
clipper ever made for cows, horses, dogs, mules, etc. A $25.00 value 
for only $17.95 complete. ‘Slightly higher West of Denver. 100-120 
volts. Special voltages slightly higher. At your dealer's or send $1.00. 
Pay balance on arrival. Send for FREE catalog of Stewart electric 
and hand- hg +d Clipping and Shearing machines. Made and guar- 
anteed by Chicago Flexible Shaft Company, 5524 Roosevelt Road. 
Chicago, Illinois. 49 years making Quality products. 






The most pow- 
erful clipper of 
its kind ever 
made. 
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Music Library Aids in Operation 


“OT HIS is the Bellevue Hospital calling. Have 
you any songs about Wisconsin, please?” 

“Want it for a broadcast”” 

“No, for an operation.” 

“An operation? Did you say an operation?” 

“That’s right; we have a patient in the operating 
room here who refuses to take ether until he hears 
the words of his favorite song about Wisconsin. 
Can you help us?” 

“How about ‘My name Is Yon Yonson; I Come 
from Wisconsin.’ Will that do?” 

“Just a minute, Hello. You've hit it.” 

“Good luck to the patient. He’s breathing deeply 
now, thank you.” 

The music library of NBC had often come to 
the aid of harried musicians, but this was the first 
time it was called for first aid at an operation. This 
actual incident illustrates the nature of some of 
the odd calls received by radio broadcasters. 

The library is the place people call and hum to. 
They want to settle arguments over composers and 
titles. The library provides arrangements of song 
hits on short notice. It is a storehouse of the im- 
mortal music, having over 300,000 titles to draw 
from, including all types of arrangements both for 
orchestra and for the voice. 

The specially constructed files occupy two floors 
at Radio City and there is a special room where the 
symphonic and operatic scores are kept. As a rule 
the library can meet any request. If it cannot the 
music is bought. 


Radio Acting Like Dancing, Says Star 


R EADING the lines of a radio script is just like 
dancing, according to Helen Claire, star of 
dramas heard over Columbia stations. “When re- 
hearsals start we players have no idea of what the 
story is about nor of the characters we are to por- 
tray,” says Miss Claire. “The director gives us 
our first clues. ‘Helen,’ he says, ‘tonight you’re a 
former night club singer—not too tough. Eric, 
you’re a social register, Park Avenue and all that, 
married to Helen.’ 

“After those brief hints we sit in a circle and 
start rehearsing. That first informal reading is like 
dancing to the music of a strange orchestra with 
an unknown partner. I don’t know where I’m 
going but somehow I follow along smoothly, as 
though the script were leading me along by its 
lines.” 

As the readings continue (the director has three 
including a dress rehearsal) the actors unconscious- 
ly alter words or phrases to suit their personalities 
and suggest bits which bring life to the script. 
Now and then the director stops his performers to 
make cuts or additions that will speed up or clarify 
the action and to give suggestions to the sound 
effects men. Helen Claire says. “then the Grand 
Central Station drama is ready to go on the air. 
When the ‘on the air’ sign flashes it is as if I and 
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other members of the cast were starting a perform- 
ance exhibiting perfect dancing, every step of which 
is known in advance.” 


How It Feels to Broadcast Under Water 


VW Hua C. EDDY, radio engineer whose 
broadcast from a diving bell a short time 
ago was a feature of the Navy Day programs, has 
something to show for his remarkable broadcast. 
He’s sporting black and blue marks on his fore- 
head that loom up like a pair of automobile head- 
lights. 

When Eddy, in the diving bell, was lowered into 
the waters at New London, Connecticut, to describe 
Lieut. J. K. Morrison’s escape from a submarine 
chamber, he forgot to take the goggles off his fore- 
head as he reached different pressure areas. The 
great pressure—more than 45 pounds per square 
inch—created a vacuum beneath the goggles and 
left two great bruises when they were finally 
removed. 

Pressure did other things to Big Bill, who used 
to be a submarine officer himself. A toothache, for 








Again, here's Lum of Lum and Abner. He's 

seen here in Europe vacationing. And he 

finds that Arkansas feet have a hard time 
getting used to French pine sandals. 





example. The pressure got under the fillings of hi- 
teeth and pushed them this way and that. Hi 
vocal chords contracted, raising the pitch of hi- 
voice, and the rhythm of his heartbeat gallope:' 
into swing tempo. 

Eddy found that in 100 feet of water he cou! 
not pronounce his “S’s” and would not have bee 
able to whistle even if he had had the urge t 
It’s one of the odd limitations of pressure. A 
remarkable as the underwater broadcast seemed t 
listeners, it was just as remarkable to Eddy, sit 
ting in his diving bell 100 feet under. He coul 
clearly hear the contacts being made with Na\ 
officers in all corners of the world because wat 
at that depth is a perfect transmitter of radi 
waves, 
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Cisterns—A Correction 
How Much Water Farms Use 


On page 21 of the October issue we quoted from 
a letter from Mr. Robert Montgomery of the 
Louisville Gas & Electric Co.: “In a state blessed 
with such generous rainfall as Kentucky—the aver- 
age farmer’s idea of a cistern is one that will hold 
about 20,000 to 30,000 gallons of water——.” Now 
20,000 to 30,000 gallons is what Mr. Montgomery 
thinks many cisterns should hold, but the quotation 
should have read that “the average farmer’s idea 
of a cistern is one that will hold about 2,000 to 
3.000 gallons . That’s too small where electric 
water systems make the use of water convenient. 

Within the last few months Mr. Montgomery 
has had meter readings taken on farms buying 
their water from a small town water company. 
(hese should be interesting figures to anyone want- 
ing to know how large a supply should be stored. 
He writes : 

“A group of these homes where no cattle or 
other stock were kept on the place used between 
3,000 and 5,000 gallons of water per month. None 
consumed less than 3,000 gallons per month dur- 
ing the summer. 

“A group of farm homes having the same sani- 
tary equipment as those described above, where 
cattle and horses were kept, had consumptions 
ranging from 4,000 to 11,000 gallons per month. 
None used less than 4,000 gallons per month dur- 
ing the summer.” 





"Side Kickers" for the Moon 
(Here from page 14) 


flector is made for a particular size of lamp which 
should always be used for best results. Some 
manufacturers put up complete packaged units 
ready for installation. 

Where minimum cost has been essential, several 
types of locally made or home-made units have 
given satisfaction in different sections of the coun- 
try. Prof. Hobart Beresford of the University of 
Idaho has prepared a description of one of. these 
which was developed by Steve Rhodes, division 
salesman of the Idaho Power Co. It is the goose- 
neck arm with cone shaped reflector shown in 
the illustration. The reflector was made by a tin- 
smith out of 28 gauge galvanized iron with a 
soldered lap joint and a rolled edge. By making 
the reflector fit closely to the pipe and then clamp- 
ing it between jam nuts, a water tight connection is 
made. The reflector is enamelled white inside and 
green outside and is supplied with a 200 watt 
standard Mazda lamp. 

The newest design in inexpensive home-made 
yard lights comes from Mr. F. M. Hunter, Missi- 
sippi Extension Specialist in Rural Electrification. 
The unit is made from a short piece of 2x4, a 
large size aluminum wash pan (16” for 300 watt; 
13” for 200 watt) and a weatherproof socket, 
sometimes called a “pig tail” socket because of the 
short wires attached. Tin pans rust and should 
not be used. The construction of this unit is shown 
in the illustrations. Sam Loftin of Redbanks, 
W. C. Henry and Mrs. Sam Newell of Pontotoc 
and Charlie Misskelly have all installed lights of 
this type. 

R. Jarrett of Cherokee County, Kansas, summed 
up the conclusions on yard lights pretty well when 
he said, “It didn’t cost much but it would cost 
a lot to buy it from me.” 
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MODERN FARM LiGhTiNG? 


—— 


BENJAMIN 
YARD LIGH Té 
Light your farm yards and 


you'll get the rush work 
done on time! 
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Electrical Wholesalers 








Real Quality Tools 
Designed, manufactured and guat- 
anteed by SpeedWay, for 30 years 
leading manufacturers of indus- 
trial drills, these are really fine 
tools, correctly designed, 
correct speeds, genuine 
high torque drill motors. 
Small, h , powerful; 
00 R.P.M.—drill han- 
s to %” in aa 
Die cast handle and gear \ 
housing, $7.95. 20,000 4 ¢595 
R.P.M Grinder with a 
collets for %’’ and 3/32’ 
arbors, equal in every 
way to grinders costing several times $5.95. 
No. 250 KIT. both drill and grinder with 
5 accessories in steel carrying case. $14.95. 
Complete line of accessories and drill press 
stand. Write for circular. Dealers write! 


SPEEDWAY 
MFG. CO. 


1849 S. 52nd Av. 
Cicero, tlinols 


CRIND YOUROWN FEED 


SAVE 90% ON YOUR GRINDING COSTS 
~__ WITH VIKING HAMMER MILLS 


Many farmers report costs below ten 
. The Viking Junior 
Hammer Mill is fully automatic. 
while you are doing other 
. Can be plugged into any con- 
venient 110 or 220 volt service outlet 
and the half horse power motor will 
grind up to 700 pounds per hour 
With a Viking Mill you can grind 
your own feed when and as you want 
m « and always have it fresh. 
Agricultural experts emphasize the greater nutrition value and 
increased yield of FRESHLY GROUND grain. Feed ground 
fresh with a Viking Mill will make profits for you and lessen 
danger of spoilage. Our farmer says: : 
“Received Viking Junior Hammer Mill O.K. 1! like the mill 
ine. | grind feed for 6 cows and crack corn for 125 chicks. 
The feed is fresh and cows give more milk on the same amoun 
of feed. The gain was about two gallons for 6 cows. ... " 
Signed . . . Lioyd Jacobs Streator, IMinois. 
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| VIKING MANUFACTURING CO 


rite for full information. 
., Jackson, Mich. 
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Wire Size for 2 h.p. Motor 


Question: What size wire would it require to 
run a 2 H.P. motor that is a distance of 350 feet 
from the switch box? My switch box has heavy 
connections that will handle a motor of this size. 


E. A. E., Ohio. 


Answer: Two No. 6 wires or larger should be 
used for supplying your 2 horsepower motor at a 
distance of 350 feet from the switch box. This 
assumes, of course, that you are using a 220 volt 
line and that you have no other heavy load on the 
same wires. 





Comfortable Shaving 


Question: Sometimes when my whiskers are 
long my electric razor pulls. Is there any way to 
overcome this? K. G., New York. 


Answer: Hold the shaver at right angles to the 
skin surface. Draw the skin smoothly in the oppo- 
site direction to the growth of the hair. This makes 
the hair stand out straight. Move razor back and 
forth in line with the growth of the whiskers, not 
diagonally ; and don’t press too hard. The whiskers 
have to get into the slots or openings in the head. 





Sump Pump 
Question: After hard rains we ‘have a lot of 
water in the basement and no drain. Would an 


electric pump prevent flooding? 
F. H., Connecticut. 


Answer: Yes. Electric sump pumps are effec- 
tive and not expensive. They may be had with a 
float control which will start the pump as soon as 
there is any accumulation of water in the base- 
ment. 


Ultra-Violet for Plants 


Question: Could you give me any information 
in regard to the use of ultra-violet ray lamps on 
plants? What wattage lamps would it take for a 


3 ft. square area to equal sunlight? 
A. P., Oklahoma. 


Answer: Contrary to general belief, ultra- 
violet is not essential to plant growth, and may 
even be injurious. Approximately a 5000-watt 
lamp would have to be used over a 3 ft. square to 
equal to the intensity of sunlight. This is imprac- 
tical both because of cost and excessive heat. Ordi- 
nary Mazda lamps are quite satisfactory for flower 
growth. Different plants respond differently to 
light. A 25 watt lamp would be adequate for some. 





4-25 w. Lamps or !-100 w. 


Question: Js it true that 4-25 watt lamps do 
not make as much light as 1-100 watt lamp? 
MRS. E. T., Georgia. 


Answer: It is true. 4-25’s will produce 1040 
lumens of light and 1-100 produces 1530 lumens. 
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Larger lamps have higher efficiencies and there- 
fore the light you get from them costs less; in 
this case 32% less. 


Small Water Heater 


Question: / want a water-heater for my bath- 
room capable of heating 10-15 gal. of water. | 
do not want to change my present plumbing, but 
would like an inexpensive tank I could fill and 
then heat by turning on the current. Is there such 
an electric heater? E. H. R., Connecticut. 


Answer: Yes. Several companies make them, in- 
cluding Esco Cabinet Co., Westchester, Pa., and 
The Strauss Electric Appliance Co., Waukesha, 
Wis. 





Do Fuses Protect Motors? 
220) 


Question: There are 60 ampere fuses in the 22 
volt circuit which supplies my 5 h.p. motor. Will 
those fuses protect my motor from overloads and 
burnouts? E. Q., New York. 


Answer: No, 60 amp. are needed for starting the 
motor, but once started it uses only 23 amps. when 
fully loaded. The motor would pull a 12 h.p. load 
without blowing the fuses. Fuses are used to pro- 
tect the line from overloads and overheating. A 
thermal overload breaker should be provided to 
protect the motor or some day you may have a 
burned out motor. This applies to all sizes of 
motors, but particularly those which are used as 
chore motors for a variety of jobs which may put 
overloads on them. Thermal breakers may also 
provide undervoltage protection. In this case, if 
the line voltage drops down to a point which would 
cause the motor to heat dangerously, the breake: 
opens and stops the motor. 


Septic Tank vs. Cesspool 


Question: We expect to put in a water system 
and bath room. What is the difference between a 
cesspool and a septic tank, and which is best? 

C. McC., New Jersey. 


Answer: A cesspool is a hole in the ground, 
usually 10 ft. or more in depth from which sewage 
seeps from sides and bottom into the groundwater. 
A septic tank is about 4 ft. deep, made of water- 
tight material like concrete which holds the sewage 
at a constant level while the solid matter is 
changed to liquids and gases by bacterial action. 
The outflow from the tank is near the ground sur- 
face where the air has a chance to oxidize and 
purify it. Septic tanks are much more sanitar\ 
and give less trouble. 





To Keep Pump House frem Freezing 


Question: Please advise of some system wit! 
thermostat control for keeping an outside electric 
pump house from freezing. It is 600 feet from our 
house. R. M. W., Virginia. 


Answer: If you cannot put your pump in a pit 
below frost line, make the house tight and insulate 
it with insulating board, sawdust, or even straw 
or leaves and use a thermostatically controlled 
electric heater as described on p. 24 of the No- 
vember issue. Radiant heater or strip heater ele- 
ments may be used with a brooder thermostat; or 
if you have a hotbed soil heating outfit which is 
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not in use, just lay the cable around the pump and 
under the pipes and set the thermostat to turn on 
the heat at about 33°. 


Inexpensive Milk Cooler 
We would like infor mation in regard 
, expensive 
ce ler. I read Fmd of some thing one puts 
in milk which works on the same plan as heating 
water with an immersion heater. 
New York. 


MRS. J. 2. B., 


Answer: Good reliable electric milk cooling 
nks have decreased considerably in price in the 
ist few years. They will often pay for them- 
Ives in a reasonably short time out of sav ings 
the purchase of ice, or from increased prices 
milk. Perhaps next best is to use running 
ster, Over a surface cooler or circulate it around 
cans, agitating the cans occasionally; or buy 

an insulated tank and use ice in it until you can 
atfiord the electric cooling unit. Hydro-Vac coolers 
placed on individual cans are slightly less effective 
than surface coolers. They create a slight vacuum 
in the can, stir the milk and cool by spraying 
water over the outside of the can. May we sug- 


Question: 


gest that you consider milk cooling equipment as 
a money making investment rather than an expense. 
It may change your conclusions. 


Hog Water Warmer 


Question: /s there a heater made or would a 
large bulb underneath the barrel and fountain of a 
barrel hog waterer, with a well insulated jacket 
keep it from frees sing in real cold weather? Also, 
what would be the approximate cost of operation 
per day at 3c per kilowatt hour; or, would this 
be less practical than a heater which is put in the 
water? In this case, what would keep the water 
in the bowl or fountain from freesing? L.D.C. 


Answer: We would suggest one of the small 
thermostatically controlled poultry water warmers 
for your barrel hog waterer. The heating element 
should be placed in the fountain and protected 
from injury by the hogs. We cannot guarantee 
that this will do the job in very cold weather as 
we have not tried it. It would not keep the water 
from freezing in the barrel. At 3c per kilowatt 
hour, the operation of this heater should not cost 
more than 4c per day. Any standard electric lamp 
placed under the barrel would not keep the barrel 
and fountain from freezing. To keep both the bar- 
rel and fountain from freezing you could use either 
a standard hairpin type heating unit such as is 
used in hot water tanks or one of the portable, 
plug-in immersion heaters described in the Feb- 
ruary and April issues of ELEctTRICITY ON THE 
Farm. 


Black Lamps 
Question: Docs the black deposit in an electric 
lamp have any effect on the amount of light it 
produces? G. K., New York. 


Answer: Yes. The amount of light a lamp pro- 
duces starts falling off as soon as it is put in use 
and continues to decrease until it burns out. The 
average life of a Mazda lamp is 1,000 hours. Its 
efficiency may fall off 15% in that period. After 


the lamp gets dark, it is cheaper to throw it away | 


and buy a new one than to pay for the additional 
current wasted. Most of us are Scotch, and we 
don’t do it. 
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PROVEN PRACTICAL! 


All appliances on the list below have been 
found economicaliy practical for farm service. 
Most of them should be used on every farm. 
Why not get the facts on those that would 
help you with your hardest chores? 





You can get much valuable information from 
our advertisers — how much the equipment 
costs to buy and to operate, how it will help 
you, etc. For information that advertisers 
can’t supply, fill out and send us the coupon 
at the bottom of this page. 


For Home For Dairy Farm 


——_Better Sight Lamps 
—_Clocks 

—___Clothes Washers 
—_Coffee Makers 
___Dishwashers 
—___Food Mixers 
——lroning Machines 
——Lighting Fixtures 
___Portable Heaters 
—_Radios 

——Ranges 
—_Refrigerators 
—_Roasters 
—_Sewing Machines 
——Toasters 
—_Vacuum Cleaners 
—__.Water Heaters 
—__Water Softeners 
__Water Supply 
Gen'l Farm Equipment 
— Auto Engine Heaters 
—___Corn Shellers 
—Ensilage Cutters 
—_Feed Grinders 
——Feed Mixers 

— Hay Choppers 
—Hay Hoists 
——Insect Killers 
——Motors 

—_Stock Tank Heater 
——Threshing Machines 
—_ Ultraviolet Light 
—_ Ventilators 
—_Wood Saws 
—__Yard Lights 


READER SERVICE COUPON—TEAR OFF HERE 


ELECTRICITY ON THE FARM 
Service Dept., 24 W. 40th St., 


—<Animal Clippers 
—__ Bottle Washers 
——Churns 

—_Cream Separators 
——Dairy Sterilizers 
— Milk Coolers 

—— Milking Machines 


For Poultry Farm 


—___Brooders 

— Burglar Alarms 
——Drink. Fountain Warmers 
——Egg Cleaners 

—_Egg Graders 
—_Incubators 

— House Lighting 


For Truck & Fruit Farm 


—_Fruit Graders 

—_Fruit Polishers 

—_Fruit Washers 
——Irrigation Equipment 
——Light for Piant Growth 
—_ Soil Heating 
—_Stationary Spray Plants 
—__Vegetable Washers 


For Farm Shop 


—_Bench Saws 
—— Drills 

—___Paint Sprayers 
—_ Soldering Irons 
—__Tool Grinders 
—__Welders 
—__Woodworkers 


Readers’ New York 


Without cost to me, please have manufacturers send 
complete information on the following Electrically 
Operated Equipment which I am thinking of buying: 


My name is 
Address 
electricity 


I get from 

















Reviewed by T. E. HIENTON 


Vames and addresses of manufacturers of the 
articles described in this column will gladly be 
furnished upon request to What’s New Depart- 
ment, ELECTRICITY ON THE F'arm, 24 West 40th 
Street, New York, N Y. 


1/3 H.P. Cylinder Corn Sheller 


A low powered cylinder type sheller with a ca- 
pacity of about 30 bu. per hr. Corn feeds auto- 





matically after being dumped into hopper. Handles 
the largest ears to popcorn nubbins. Available 
with or without belt type screen and blower for 
cleaning the corn. 


Vy H.P. Feed Mixer 


Especially designed for electric operation with 
a % hp. motor, this mixer will handle ground 





feed, grain and mashes. It may also be used for 
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applying inoculation to seeds. It operates with 
a kneading action and is claimed to work well 
with wet, dry or oily mixtures. Raising the gate 
causes it to discharge mechanically. 


Fluorescent Luminine Lamps 


(Of general interest; no particular farm use at 
present). These are tube lamps, l-in. and 1%-in. 
in diam. and 18-in. to 36-in. long. They produce 
invisible ultra-violet . radiation which is_trans- 
formed into -visible radiatons by means of fluores- 
cent powders applied to the inner surface of the 
glass tube. Beautiful, decorative lights are thus 
available in red, gold, pink, blue and green. Wat- 
tages 15, 20 and 30. Lamp life 1,000 hours. Re- 
quires special sockets and auxiliary equipment for 
use on lighting circuits. 


New Publications 


“Tank Heater StupiEs,” Ag. Eng. Progress 
Rept. No. 3, Univ. of Nebraska Exp. St., Lincoln, 


Neb. Describes four types of home-made electric 
stock tank heaters tested at the Univ. of Ne- 
braska. 


“ELectRic WATER HEATERS FoR DairiEs,” No. 
19 mimeographed, Engineering Extension series, 
Massachusetts State College, Amherst, Massachu- 
setts. 

“RUNNING WATER FOR FARM AND Home,” Bul- 
letin 250, University of Maine, Extension Service, 
Orono, Maine. 

“StupIES OF INSULATED ELEctRIC BROoDERs,” 
Ag. Eng. Progress Rept. No. 4, Nebr. Exp. Sta- 
tion, Univ. of Neb., Lincoln, Neb. Describes 
home-made electric brooder using overhead soil 
heating cable. Gives results of use. 

“CONSTRUCTION DETAILS FOR MODERN CONCRETE 
Darry Barns,” a 4 p. leaflet with diagrams and 
dimensions. Portland Cement Assoc., 33 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago. 

“GROWING VEGETABLE SEEDLINGS,” Bulletin 103, 
Ohio State University, Agricultural Extension 
Service, Columbus, Ohio, March, 1938. 

“WIRING THE BarRN,” “WIRING THE LAYING 
House,” “WrirtInc THE MiLk-House,” Engineer- 
ing Extension, Series No. 10, 67, and 13 respec 
tively, Massachusetts State College, Ambherst, 
Massachusetts. 








ADVERTISING 
USING LYON 


CLASSIFIED 


INCREASE YOUR PROFITS BY 
ELECTRIC POULTRY SUPPLIES. Get the results o 
twenty-four years of specialized experience. Send for fre 
literature on money-saving brooders, parts for homemad 
equipment, burglar and power shortage alarms, ventilators 
incubators, fly electrocutors. Advisory service withou 
obligation. Write today listing your requirements. 1 
will pay you. LYON RURAL ELECTRIC CO 
Dept. EF, San Diego, California. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY of Bussey’s Book for Pou! 
Low prices on parts for electric brooders an 








trymen. 
batteries. Complete heating assembly—factory price on! 
$2.75. BUSSEY PEN PRODUCTS COMPANY, 51: 


West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


FREE—BROWER’S 
Catalog and Guide. 





New big 100 page Poultry Supp! 
Shows largest line of poultry equi! 
ment in world—all at new low prices. Over 425 item 
including electric waterers, brooders, incubators, fe! 
mixers, broiler batteries. Write today. Brower Mfg. Co: 
pany, Dept. N-39, Quincy, III. 
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